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SPANISH INFLUENCE IN THE WEST DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ' 

Once in possession of the French posts of the northwest at the 
close of the French and Indian war, British authorities sought 
to extend their supremacy over the entire Mississippi valley. 
To accomplish this, Spanish influence had to be overcome. The 
trade of the Missouri river centered at St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing the protests of English officials and the decrees of 
Spanish governors, traders from that post pushed their way up 
the Ohio, the Wabash, and the Illinois and trafficked with the 
Indians of the Wisconsin and the Fox rivers. French traders from 
the Illinois posts carried their packs of furs across the river to 
trade with their friends in St. Louis or transported them down 
the river, a trip of twelve days by flatboat, to the New Orleans 
market. Even British traders from Fort Pitt and West Florida 
were drawn to New Orleans owing to the better prices paid 
there for furs than in the regular English markets. It was esti- 
mated in 1771, that peltries worth between seventy-five and one 
hundred pounds sterling were exported annually from that port 
chiefly to France. 

At the time, this trade was the one important factor in the de- 
velopment of the west. A British officer, in a report of 1768, 
declared that a settlement "will never happen with any advan- 
tage to England until we can procure the Ideal Island of Or- 
leans. . . Could we find passage for even small craft to go 
to the sea, the country of the Illinois would be worthy of atten- 
tion, but had we the Island of Orleans, that country would in a 
very short time I believe be equal to any of our colonies." ^ But 
even with this obstacle to the establishment of English com- 
mercial supremacy, the decade preceding the outbreak of the 

1 Bead at the joint meeting of the American historical association and the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1916. 

2 Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois country, 1763-1764 (Washing- 
ton, 1908), 141, note. 
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revolution were critical years for Spanish influence in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Plans for the capture of these Spanish possessions in the 
event of war were fully discussed by British authorities. The 
two countries seemed on the verge of war in 1770 on account of 
the dispute over the Falkland islands, and General Gage, com- 
mander of the British forces in America, was ordered to take 
steps preparatory to an attack on New Orleans.^ With the ulti- 
mate capture of the entire province of Louisiana in mind, mo- 
bilization of troops at New York was begun early in 1771. But 
the king of Spain, before hostilities were actually opened, ac- 
quiesced to the terms submitted by Great Britain. 

The contest for the commercial control of Louisiana grew 
more intense in the years directly preceding the opening of the 
revolution, with the odds greatly in favor of British traders. 
According to the report of a Spanish officer, in 1776, the com- 
merce of the colony amounted to six hundred thousand dollars 
annually.* Only some fifteen thousand dollars of this amount 
represented the commerce of the six or eight vessels operated 
by royal permission. In spite of the vigilance of the governor, 
Spanish planters secured their necessities from the "floating 
stores" and the other ten or twelve English boats continuously 
on the Mississippi. Influenced by this trade and by the coming 
of the tories, driven from the colonies, Manchac and Baton 
Rouge developed with such rapidity that they threatened to 
overshadow New Orleans and become a menace to Mexico. In 
order to offset this influence, it was advised that Spanish mer- 
chants should be granted freedom of trade as at an earlier 
period ; that an army should be maintained which would be ade- 
quate not only to defend Louisiana but in case of necessity fur- 

s Arthur Hassall, The balance of power, 1715-1789 (New York, 1896), 327, 328. 
These islands were seized by the British in 1766. In 1770, a Spanish force expelled 
the small English garrison and took possession of Port Egmont. The downfall of 
Choiseul dissipated any hope of French aid. King Charles III agreed to restore the 
British garrison but he stUl clung to the claim of sovereignly over the islands. 
Secret dispatch of Lord Hillsborough to General Gage and reply thereto, in Carter, 
Great Britain, and the Illinois country, 1763-1784, 182-184. 

4 Don Francisco Bouligny's memoir on the commerce and population of New Or- 
leans and Spanish Louisiana, in Alciee Fortier, History of Louisiana (New York, 
1904), 2:24-47. 
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nish reinforcements for Mexico and Havana; and that forts 
should be built on Spanish territory opposite the mouths of the 
rivers flowing into the Mississippi. The positive advantages 
accruing to Spain from the completion of these projects would 
be : the control of the navigation of the Mississippi ; the securing 
possession of Mobile and Pensacola which were dependent on 
the returns from illicit commerce; and the consequent increase 
of income for the royal treasury. 

The appeal for assistance in a letter of May, 1776, from Gen- 
eral Charles Lee who spoke for the Virginia committee of safety 
was, therefore, not unwelcome to Unzaga, the governor of Louis- 
iana. The argimients presented were well calculated also to 
win favor from King Charles III and his advisers for the cause 
of America." Should Great Britain succeed in subjugating the 
colonies, Lee wrote, her army and navy would be free at any mo- 
ment to take possession of Mexico and Cuba, With America 
independent, Spanish possessions, it was maintained, need not 
fear atteick. Great Britain, alone, would be incapable of raising 
sufficient troops for attempting such a conquest, and the superi- 
ority of her fleet would soon be reduced by the loss of America. 
Great Britain reunited to America would be more dangerous to 
Spain than one of the two if they remained separated. "Nor 
need there be any apprehension that the colonies having once 
established their independence would molest any other power for 
the genius of the people, their situation, and their circumstances 
engage them rather in agriculture and a free commerce which 
are more important to their interests and to their inclination." 
The articles which it was hoped would be supplied by Spain 
were guns, blankets, and medicinal drugs, especially quinine. 

A plan to secure gunpowder from New Orleans was conceived 
by Captain George Gibson of the Virginia line. Bearer of the 
letter from General Lee, Captain Gibson accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant "William Linn and fifteen other men in the guise of traders 
set out from Fort Pitt July 19, 1776. Arriving at New Orleans, 
their letter was entrusted to Oliver Pollock, who, acting as the 
agent of Virginia, succeeded in concealing their identity from 

5 This letter of General Lee accompanied one sent by the governor, dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1776. ArcMvo general de Indias, Seville, Estante 87, cajdn 1, legajo 6. 
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the numerous British spies. To no other man could this mission 
have been entrusted with greater promise of success. As a 
trader in Havana for five years, he had become proficient in the 
use of Spanish and won the friendship of the leading officials, 
among them Don Alexander O'Eeilly, governor general of Cuba. 
During the year 1768, Pollock located in New Orleans. On 
August 17 of the following year. General O'Reilly, with three 
thousand troops, appeared before the city and demanded that 
the command should be surrendered by the French governor. 
The formal surrender took place the next day. To capture a 
town of three thousand with an overwhelming force proved an 
easier task than it was to supply the troops with necessary pro- 
visions. Flour quickly rose to twenty dollars a barrel and was 
obtained with difficulty at that price. At the time. Pollock pos- 
sessed a boatload of flour which he proffered to the general on 
his own terms. Pollock was paid fifteen dollars a barrel for his 
flour, and for his act of generosity he was granted freedom of 
trade in Louisiana as long as lie desired. 

In April, 1776, Pollock's efforts with Governor Unzaga to se- 
cure Spanish protection for some American vessels against their 
seizure by a British sloop of war on the plea that they were in a 
neutral port proved unavailing. To what extent the governor 
was influenced by the contents of General Lee's letter can only 
be conjectured but he finally permitted the sale of ten thousand 
pounds of powder to Pollock.® Pollock himself believed this 
changed attitude to be, in part, a result of the declaration of 
independence.' 

Lieutenant Linn, with forty-three men, set out from New 
Orleans September 22, with a cargo of ninety-eight kegs of 
powder, nine thousand pounds, in barges. The expedition 
reached Wheeling the following May, at a time when that post 
and Fort Pitt greatly needed the powder for protection and to 
further their dealings with the Indians.* In October, Captain 
Gibson, who had been imprisoned by decree of the governor, in 
order to quiet the suspicions of the British consul, was permitted 
to embark for Philadelphia on a vessel despatched by Pollock. 

B Eighteen hundred dollars were paid for the powder. 

7 Papers of the continental congress, 50: 51 flf., under date October 10, 1776. 

8 One means of gaining the friendship of the Indians was through the distribution 
of powder. They had been told by the British that the colonists had none. 
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He took with him the remainder of the powder in carefully con- 
cealed packages. 

Don Bernardo de Galvez, who succeeded to the government of 
Louisiana in January, 1777, belonged to an influential Spanish 
family." He was twenty-nine years of age and was noted for his 
energy and ambition. Governor Unzaga presented Pollock to 
his successor as a "faithful and zealous American in whom he 
might repose implicit confidence.'"" Governor Galvez at once 
tendered his services to Pollock and assured him that he would 
go every possible length for the interests of congress. He de- 
clared that the port of New Orleans would be open and free to 
American commerce and to the admission and sale of prizes 
made by American cruisers." American trading vessels upon 
arrival at the mouth of the river were seized as Spanish prop- 
erty in order to protect them against British vessels of war. 
Seizure of an American schooner provoked an order for the cap- 
ture and confiscation of all British vessels between the Balize 
and Manchac. Aid to American troops, in goods and money, 
was tendered in the event of an expedition for the capture of 
Pensacola and the British posts on the Mississippi. Pollock 
urged action by the American government and suggested that 
blank commissions should be sent for enlisting troops in New 
Orleans. 

Governor Galvez refused the demand made by the governor of 
Pensacola for the surrender of Pollock. He hastened to begin 
correspondence with Colonel George Morgan who was stationed 
at Fort Pitt. Morgan had already submitted to Galvez a plan 
for the conduct of the war in the west, should France and Spain 

His father was viceroy of Mexico and his uncle, Jos6 de Galvez, was secretary of 
state and president of the council of the Indies. 

JO Oliver Pollock to the president of congress, September 18, 1782. Pollock papers, 
library of congress. 

"By an order of the king of Spain, in spit« of the suggestion that treating' 
Americans as rebel subjects of a friendly power would be pleasing to the English 
king, American vessels were permitted to enter the ports of Spain. "These same 
Americans will be admitted to the ports of Spain although they present themselves 
with their own banner, distinct from that of Britain." This was based on a royal 
order of September 20, 1776. By a royal order of October 23, 1776, American pri- 
vateers were permitted, in ease of necessity, to bring their Portuguese prizes to 
New Oreans, but no other trading was to be allowed. Bernardo de Galvez to Jose 
de GaJvez, March 21, 1777. Archivo general de Indias. Transcript in Ayer collec- 
tion, Newberry library, Chicago. 
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make common cause against Great Britain and Portugal; his 
scheme comprised the capture of Niagara and Detroit and the 
seizure of Mobile and Pensacola." 

It was clear to Galvez, as it had been to his predecessor, that 
British plans contemplated an attack on Louisiana, and one of 
his earliest communications urged as a means of defense that the 
Indians should be won over to the side of Spain ; this plan could, 
he thought, be easily accomplished because of the Indians' for- 
mer subjection to France.^' By means of gifts, friendly visits, 
and promises, rapid progress was made towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object. Shortly after, he requested that two frig- 
ates should be sent at once to defend the Spanish possessions 
against British aggression, which had reached "a point of in- 
tolerable insolence difficult to be borne by a man of honor. "^* 
Among the "infinity" of insults which could not be recounted, he 
specified the following : that the English had plundered Spanish 
dwellings along the river and fired on the inhabitants; that a 
Spanish and a French vessel had been fired on and after capture 
M'ere detained for periods of thirty and twenty-four hours, the 
communications under the seal of the governor having been 
read ; and that boats loaded with pitch at New Orleans had been 
seized as contraband. 

In meeting the demands of the inhabitants for reprisal, Gal- 
vez ordered the capture of vessels engaged in carrying on illicit 
commerce, and eleven were seized in one night." British armed 
vessels appeared at New Orleans with the demand that the cap- 
tured vessels and crews should be released. Hostilities seemed 
about to open but the British withdrew when Galvez showed no 
disposition to yield.^' Two of the vessels interned were owned 

12 George Morgan to the governor of Louisiana, April 22, 1777. Copy in Illinois 
state historical library. 

18 Galvez to Jos6 de Galvez, January 28, 1777. Archivo general de Indias, Se- 
ville. A year earlier, Governor Unzaga had been directed to specify to the Spanish 
court what were his means of defense against an attack. In reply, he showed how 
inadequately Spanish possessions were protected by troops and fortifications and 
submitted evidence which seemed to point to a design on the part of the British to 
seize Louisiana, Charles Gayarr6, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1903), 3: 101, 
102. 

" Galvez to Jos6 de Galvez, May 6, 1777. Archivo general de Indias. Transcript 
in Ayer collection. 

IB Galvez to Torre, captain general of Cuba, May 6, 1777. Ibid. 

16 "I received them with match- rope in hand in order to prevent any violence." 
Ibid. 
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by Americans but they were released secretly upon the request 
of Oliver Pollock. The nine others were confiscated and their 
cargoes were sold as contraband. At that time, owing to a 
shortage in food, there was considerable sickness at Pensacola, 
Galvez sent a gift of one hundred and fifty barrels of flour to re- 
lieve the distress and this act of generosity settled the con- 
troversy." 

Although the immediate cause for dispute was adjusted, Gal- 
vez continued to call for armed vessels and means for strength- 
ening the fortifications at New Orleans. Other causes for 
strained relations continued to develop. The English governor 
at Pensaxiola protested against the sending of arms and ammuni- 
tion up the river under the protection of the Spanish flag." A 
Spanish mail boat was attacked while ascending the river, pre- 
sumably by a British armed sloop ; English subjects were for- 
bidden to transact any business within the Spanish colonies 
while French commercial relations were extended so much that 
two French commissioners stationed at New Orleans in com- 
menting on the concessions declared that "the whole trade of 
the Mississippi is now in our hands." '* 

Meanwhile, Major Cruzat at St. Louis was directed to carry 
out the decree of the king whereby British influence might be 
overcome through inducing Canadian families and other immi- 
grants to found towns in Louisiana. To each of these families 
was to be assigned a small plot of ground, the necessary utensils 
for tilling it, and supplies for the first year at the expense of the 
royal treasury, forty thousand dollars having been appropriated 
for these purposes. As an added inducement to agricultural 
colonists, the Spanish government agreed to purchase their en- 
tire crop of tobacco. By thus fostering the growth of tobacco, 
the government hoped to accomplish two objects: revenue could 
be secured through the duty imposed on the sale of this product 
in the Mexican provinces; and the monopoly of the tobacco trade 
held by the English and the Dutch in the French markets could 
be overcome."* 

By July, 1777, the request embodied in the letter of General 

1' Galvez to Jos6 de Galvez, September 15, 1777; December 30, 1777. Ibi4. 

18 Governor Peter Chester to Galvez, March 7, 1777. Ibid. 

19 These commissioners were Villars and Favre d'Aunoy. Gayarr6, History of 
Louisiana, 3: 118. 

iolhid., 3:107. 
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Charles Lee bore fruit and there were deposited at New Orleans, 
subject to the order of Virginia, two thousand barrels of gun- 
powder, a quantity of lead, and a large amount of clothing." A 
year earlier the Duke de Grimaldi, Spanish prime minister, 
under the influence of Vergennes, induced Charles III to du- 
plicate the secret loan of one million livres made by France to 
America. A continuation of the war would enable Spain, it was 
believed, to attack Portugal while Great Britain was unable to 
come to the rescue." She awaited the opportunity, also, to take 
Gibraltar. The efforts of Benjamin Franklin won the favor of 
Count d'Aranda, Spanish ambassador at Versailles; but King 
Charles III refused to declare openly for the American cause. 
On January 2, 1777, the committee of secret correspondence noti- 
fied Franklin of his appointment as commissioner, by congress, 
to negotiate a treaty of friendship and commerce with Spain." 
Some days earlier, congress had instructed Franklin that the 
United States was prepared to assist Spain in an attack on Pen- 
sacola providing that port and the Mississippi river should be 
open to the Americans. 

Before receiving these messages, however, the American com- 
missioners in Paris h.ad authorized Arthur Lee to go to Madrid 
to solicit an alliance with Spain." Although the gift of one mil- 
lion livres was unknown to the commissioners, the Spanish court 
had in other ways shown a spirit of friendliness. American ves- 
sels were permitted to enter Spanish ports for supplies and re- 
pairs and American privateers were free to dispose of their 
prizes in certain Spanish ports." 

On February 18, Grimaldi had been succeeded as Spanish 

21 Dr. Bancroft to Paul Wentworth, May, 1777, in Benjamin F. Stevens, t'acsim- 
iles of manuscripts in European archives relating to America, 1773-1783 (London, 
1889-1898), 151. 

22 Francis Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States (Washington, 1889), 2:282. 

23 Secret journals of the acts and proceedings of congress from the first meeting 
thereof to the dissolution of the confederation by the adoption of the constitution of 
the United States (Boston, 1820), 2:42. 

2* Franklin was unable, because of his age, to undertake the journey. A. Lee to 
Richard Henry Lee, October 4, 1777, in Stevens, Facsimiles of manuscripts in Eu- 
ropean archives relating to America, 269; Franklin's Writings, edited by A. H. 
Smyth (New York, 1905-1907), 7: 32. 

25 Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 
2:295. 
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prime minister by the Count de Florida Blanca. With his ad- 
vancement, the outlook for open aid to America by Spain was 
greatly lessened. To the new minister, it was evident that 
should Spain assist in securing independence for the British 
colonies, Spanish rule in America would be likewise endangered. 
Spanish domination of trade with her colonies would be impos- 
sible with a vigorous nation developing as their neighbor. More- 
over, alliance with America would mean war with Great Britain 
and the Spanish navy, army, and treasury were in no condition 
to offer adequate defense against an attack by the greatest mari- 
time power of the day. Assurances were given the British au- 
thorities that no American representative would be received in 
Madrid. In keeping with his promise, Arthur Lee, before his 
arrival at the Spanish border, received a message to the effect 
that he should not proceed to Madrid but that a conference 
would be granted him at Burgos.''* Here, on March 4, Lee was 
met by Grimaldi and was informed that the Americans would 
find deposited at New Orleans and at Havana stores of clothing 
and powder which their ships might secure, that supplies were 
also being collected at Bilboa for shipment to America.^^ In 
vain Lee argued that the time was opportune for the immediate 
interposition of Spain and France, for if Great Britain should 
again be united to America by conquest or conciliation, he said, 
she "would reign the irresistible though hated arbiter of Eu- 
rope." The reply setting forth the reasons for delay seemed 
satisfactory to Lee for he returned to Paris convinced of the sin- 
cerity and good wishes of the Spanish government.^* 

Aid continued to be given surreptitiously to the Americans by 
the Spanish government. The firm of Joseph Gardoqui and 
sons, operating at Bilboa, served as the chief agents for assist- 
ing America. Funds were collected at Madrid by Diego Gar- 
doqui and forwarded to Arthur Lee who, in turn, gave his orders 

28 Jared Sparks, The diplomatic correspondence of the American revolution (Bos- 
ton, 1829-1830), 1: 400. 

27 Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 
2:280. 

28 Grimaldi said to Lee: "You have considered your own situation and not ours. 
The moment is not. yet come for us. The war with Portugal — France being un- 
prepared, and our treasure from South America not being arrived — makes it im- 
proper for us to declare immediately. These reasons then will probably cease within 
a year, and then will be the moment. ' ' Ibid., 2 : 282, 283. 
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for goods to the firm at Bilboa. Transactions were on a cash 
basis for the Gardoquis drew on Lee's bankers for payment.^' 
During the year 1778, America secured in this way 18,000 blan- 
kets, 11,000 pairs of shoes, 41,000 pairs of stockings, and shirt- 
ings, tent cloth, and medicines in great quantities.'" Besides, an 
extensive private commerce was carried on by American mer- 
chants in Spanish ports. British representatives strove unsuc- 
cessfully to prevent this trade. 

The fate of the west was largely dependent on the generosity 
of Governor Galvez and the liberality of Oliver Pollock. By the 
end of the year 1777, Galvez had aided the Americans by sending 
arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mississippi posts and 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia to the amount of 
seventy thousand dollars." Early in 1778, without direct sanc- 
tion from his government, he determined to grant financial as- 
sistance to America.'^ There can be no doubt that Spanish 
officials were prompted to this seemingly generous conduct 
through the hope of ultimate gain for Spain. Patrick Henry, 
then governor of Virginia, well understood what arguments 
would be most forceful. As the price of assistance, he presented 
to the governor of New Orleans the advantages which would 
accrue to Spain through the control of the trade of the southern 
states and the deprivation of their "ancient and natural Enemy 
the English of all those vast supplies of naval Stores and Many 
other Articles which have enabled them to become so powerful 
on the Seas." Again in possession of Pensacola and St. Augiis- 
tine they would be able, he thought, to enjoy a great part of the 
trade of our northern states. To facilitate intercourse by way 
of the Mississippi, he proposed to establish a post at the mouth 
of the Ohio. 

In acknowledging the aid already received, Governor Henry 
also pleaded with the governor of Cuba for further assistance.'* 
"We are well acquainted," he wrote, "with the Honour, Spirit, 
and Generosity of the Spanish nation and should therefore glory 

29 Wharton, Tlie revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States^ 
2: 308. 

30 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1912), 3: 284. 
81 Gayarr6, Bistory of Louisiana, 3: 113. 

32 May 6, 1778. Royal approval was granted. Galvez to JosS de Galvez, August 
25, 1778. Archivo general de Indias, Seville. 

33 Letter of Patrick Henry, October 18, 1777. Copy in the Virginia state library. 
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in an intimate Connection with it — For I suppose, I need not in- 
form your Excellency, that these States are now free and Inde- 
pendent, capable of forming Alliances and making Treaties. I 
think the Connection might be mutually beneficial, for indepen- 
dent of the Beef, Pork, live Stock, Flour, Stores, Shingles and 
several other articles with which we could supply your Islands, 
we have vast quantities of Skins, Furs, Hemp, and Flax which 
we could, by an easy inland navigation bring down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans from our back country, in exchange for 
your Woolens, Linens, Wines, Military Stores, etc. ' ' 

Colonel George Morgan suggested to Governor Galvez that he 
should grant permission to use New Orleans as a base from 
which an attack might be made on Mobile and Pensacola." The 
effects of the conquest by the Americans of the British posts 
east of the Mississippi river had already been considered by the 
Spanish government and secret royal orders were sent to Galvez 
which bore marks of the ** generosity" of that court.^° In case the 
Americans seized these possessions, and desired to deliver them 
to his majesty, Galvez was instructed to receive them in trust. 
English officials were to be assured that they would be more se- 
cure under Spanish control than "under their enemies risen in 
rebellion. " It is probable that Florida Blanca in this way hoped 
to complete the plan which was more definitely defined by him in 
his offer the following February, to serve as mediator. The 
United States was to be confined to the Atlantic seacoast, Great 
Britain was to be given the valley of the St. Lawrence, and Spain 
was to retain the Mississippi valley as far east as the Alleghany 
mountains.'* 

As a promise for the fulfillment of this scheme, the attitude of 
Governor Henry must have been satisfying to Spanish officials. 
"And were you once restored to the possessions," he wrote, 
"you held in the Floridas (which I sincerely wish to see, and 
which I make no Doubt these States would cheerfully contribute 

3* Gteorge Morgan to the governor of Louisiana, April 22, 1777. This was for- 
warded to Spain along with a letter from the governor, dated August 9. Copy in 
the Illinois state historical library. 

35 Orders of August 15, 1777. Galvez to Jos^ de Galvez, December 30, 1777. 
Archivo general de Indias. Transcript in Ayer collection. 

36 Florida Blanca to Grantham, British minister to Madrid, February, 1778; 
Wharton, The revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States, intro- 
duction, 1 : 87. 
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to accomplish.) the advantage to us both in a Commercial View- 
would be greatly increased. The English, indeed insinuate that 
it would be impolitic in your nation to assist us in our present 
Situation, but you are too wise not to perceive how much it is 
their Interest that you Should be imposed upon by this Doctrine 
and how much more formidable they must be to you with the as- 
sistance of America than without it ; and you must be too well 
acquainted with the Nature of our States to Entertain any Jeal- 
ousy of their becoming Your Rivals in Trade, or, overstocked as 
they are with vast tracts of Land, that they should ever think of 
extending their Territory."^' 

Three months later, however, in making application for a loan 
of 150.000 pistoles, Henry suggested that West Florida should 
be annexed to the United States.^' Such a cession, he argued, 
would be the means of cutting off the supplies of lumber and 
provisions procured from the Mississippi region by the British 
West India settlements and thus would prevent the progress of 
their rivalry to the Spanish colonies. These proposals were re- 
ceived with favor by Gralvez who submitted them to his govern- 
ment.'* It cannot be stated definitely that Governor Henry con- 
templated carrying out this project through the expedition under 
George Rogers Clark but it is certain Clark thought of it as an 
object to be accomplished.^" The special messenger by whom 
Heniy forwarded this letter to New Orleans confirmed his view. 
Congress should send a force, three hundred men being sufiicient, 
to capture Natchez and Manchac for in the event of war between 
Spain and England the Spaniards would immediately take pos- 
session of these posts.*^ An expedition sent to take possession 
"of that immense County" had been recommended some months 
earlier by Oliver Pollock.*^ This could be accomplished by a 

37 Patrick Henry to the governor of Cuba, October 18, 1777. Copy in the Vir- 
ginia state library. 

88 January 14, 1778. Draper manuscripts, 60 J 363, 364. 

39 IMd., 58 J 103-112. 

*o Oliver Pollock urged on Clark the necessity for opening the communication by 
the Mississippi and taking possession of the country before war should be declared 
between Great Britain and Spain, ' ' by which the latter will save us that trouble and 
in Consequence we will loose a valuable conquest which might now be easely Ob- 
Uined. ' ' August 20, 1778. Ibid., 48 J 34. 

« David Rogers to Patrick Henry, October 4, 1778. Copy in the Illinois state 
historical library. 

42 The suggestion was made in May, 1778. 
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small force aided secretly by Governor Galvez and by a great 
many loyal Americans of that region. 

During the spring Galvez sent a special commissioner to Pen- 
sacola to demand prompt redress for the depredations which 
British raiders were making on the Mississippi. He welcomed, 
therefore, the arrival of Captain James Willing at New Orleans, 
who came with a force of fifty Americans. "Willing was com- 
missioned to procure the supplies deposited at New Orleans and 
bring them up the river to Fort Pitt.*' With an increased force 
of men and assisted by other leaders, secured by Oliver Pollock, 
a number of British vessels in the river were seized and trans- 
ferred to the American service and Natchez and Manchac were 
captured.** The crops and stock of British planters were de- 
stroyed, houses burned and slaves carried away.*' Most of the 
planters crossed the river and took refuge under the protection 
of the Spanish flag but some of them were taken and held as 
prisoners of war. This stroke cut off the supplies of lumber and 
provisions which had formerly been shipped from these posts to 
Jamaica and Pensacola. 

Galvez was satisfied that he had performed his full duty as a 
representative of a neutral power in issuing a proclamation 
granting protection to the refugees. Towards the close of April, 
three British armed sloops appeared before New Orleans and 
threatened to make reprisals on the town unless the prizes and 
all Americans were delivered to them. Certain of the inhab- 
itants were warned by their friends in Pensacola to quit the col- 
ony in order to escape the storm which was about to break.** 
Galvez replied to their demands that he could only refer the re- 
quest to his court.*'' While the evidence that the British were 
maturing plans to attack him was becoming more certain, Galvez 
learned of the success of George Rogers Clark. This, he de- 
is John Hancock, president of congress, to Galvez, October 24, 1777. Papers of 
the continental congress. Willing also brought the conunission by which Oliver 
Pollock was appointed agent of congress. 

** The prizes were estimated to be worth £40,000. Oliver PoUock to a special com- 
mittee of congress, April 1, 1778. Pollock papers. 

45 One hundred slaves were taken and sold by Oliver Pollock for £140. 

« April 27, 1778. 

I'' Galvez to Jos6 de Galvez, March 24, 1778. Archivo general de Indias. "In 
this Situation he laughed at their Haughtiness and despised their Attempts and in 
short they returned as they came." Oliver Pollock to a committee of congress, 
May 7, 1778. Papers of the continental congress. 
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clared, would prevent the English from carrying out their plan 
against the Spanish possessions, for they were themselves com- 
pelled to fortify Natchez and Manchac against attack/* 

Without money for the support of his army Clark began, after 
the capture of Kaskaskia, to issue bills of credit on Virginia in 
exchange for provisions. These were satisfactory to the mer- 
chants and traders, for they were received and paid at their face 
value in silver by Oliver Pollock, at New Orleans. In a letter of 
July 18, Clark said to Pollock : " I have succeeded agreeable to my 
wishes, and am necessitated to draw bills on the state and have 
reason to believe they will be accepted by you, the answering of 
which will be acknowledged by his Excelly. the Governor of Vir- 
ginia."" Large batteaux rowed with twenty- four oars, loaded 
with goods sent by Pollock, under the protection of the Spanish 
flag, slipped past Natchez, then under the control of the British, 
and in from eighty-five to ninety days arrived at St. Louis or 
the Illinois posts. Full credit was given by Clark to Pollock for 
this assistance, by which he was able to hold the Illinois country. 
"The invoice Mr. Pollock rendered upon all occasions in paying 
those bills," Clark declared, "I considered at the time and now 
to be one of the happy circumstances that enabled me to Keep 
Possession of that Countr5^" During September, 1778, goods 
were sent by Pollock to Clark, amounting to seven thousand two 
hundred dollars. The following January five hundred pounds 
of powder and some swivels were received by Clark from the 
same source. By February 5, 1779, bills were drawn on Pollock 
by Clark amounting to forty-eight thousand dollars. Of this 
amount, ten thousand dollars were paid by Pollock after he had 
disposed of his remaining slaves at a great disadvantage. 

By July, 1779, however. Pollock had so far exhausted his credit 
that in meeting an order from Governor Henry for goods 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, he was forced to mortgage a 
part of his lands. He had at that time paid bills drawn on the 
state amounting to thirty-three thousand dollars. The flour and 
meal which had been promised him had not been forwarded. 

*8 Galvez to Torre, September 2, 1778. ArcMvo general de Indias. These cap- 
tured British posts were left unprotected by the Americans and early in July were 
again in the possession of the British. 

« James A. James, George Sogers Clark papers, 1771-1781 (Illinois historical 
collections, vol. 8 — Springfield, 1912), livii. 
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"Being already drained of every shilling I could raise for the 
use of yours and the rest of the United States," he wrote, "I 
went first to the Governor of this place, and then to every mer- 
chant in it, but could not prevail upon any of them to supply said 
goods, giving for their reason the few^ goods they had were im- 
ported, would in all probability become double the value of what 
they were just now, particularly at this juncture, as war between 
Spain and Great Britain was daily expected, and the little prob- 
ability there was of getting paid from your quarter in any rea- 
sonable time, by depending only on the Letter of Credit and Mr. 
Lindsay's contract. In fine finding it impracticable to obtain 
any by that means, and at the same time being fearful of the bad 
consequences that might attend your being disappointed in those 
goods, I have voluntarily by mortgaging part of my property 
for the payment at the latter end of this year, purchased the 
greater part of them from a Mr. Salomon; you have therefore 
invoice and bill of loading amounting to 10,029 dollars I Rial.'"" 

While borrowing money on his own credit, Pollock, in order to 
encourage the shipment of arms, Indian goods, rum, sugar, and 
other articles to the Illinois country, and in order to encourage 
cargoes in exchange, made up of deerskins beaver, otter, and 
flour, while at the same time keeping up the credit of the conti- 
nental currency, continued until July, 1779, to pay "Bateaux- 
man and Traders silver dollars for Paper Currency Dollar for 
Dollar." 

Twenty-five thousand dollars* worth of the bills drawn by 
Clark were under protest at New Orleans. They were issued in 
favor of a number of the inhabitants of Illinois. These drafts 
had been received by the French merchants and traders in pref- 
erence to the continental money which had recently appeared in 
the west in small quantities. Continental currency had been 
used but little in the west previous to the expedition against 
Vincennes. The confidence of the people in the government, to- 
gether with the efforts of Pollock, sustained this money at par 
when it had so far depreciated in the east as to be worth only 
twelve cents on the dollar. 

While the British authorities were partially aware of the atti- 
tude of Spain towards the colonists, they waited for some more 

50 Draper manuscripts, 49 J 60. 
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overt act.'' "Though I have no doubt this minute of the exis- 
tence of a Spanish as well as a French war," Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hamilton wrote on January 24, 1779, "yet I have, as yet, 
no accounts by which I may venture to act on the offensive 
against the subjects of Spain, which I ardently desire, as there 
would be so little difficulty of pushing them entirely out of the 
Mississippi."" Three objects, among others, which it was 
hoped to accomplish by Hamilton's expedition were: (1) to erect 
a fort at the junction of the Mississippi and the Ohio which was 
to constitute a "bridle" on American trade; (2) to get control 
of the mouth of the Missouri with the hope of underselling the 
Spaniards and thus gaining the favor of the Indians of that 
region; and (3) by dislodging the "rebels" from the Illinois to 
regain the Mississippi trade which other^vise, as an English 
official expressed it, would be completely "knocked up";^' and 
at the same time contribute to the security of the Floridas.'^ 

For Spain, the prize ultimately sought was not the trade of the 
Mississippi alone, so generously proffered by Governor Henrj-, 
but the possession of the entire valley. This object in view, a 
treaty between France and Spain was agreed upon in April, 
1779. The fonnal declaration of war against Great Britain 
quickly followed ; and in July of that year Governor Galvez was 
authorized to attack Natchez and other British posts on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. 

James Alton James 
Northwestern University 

EVANSTON, IlyLINOIS 

'''^Canadian archives report, 1882, 25; Colleetioits and researches made hy the 
Michigan pioneer and historical society (Lansing, 1892-), 9: 344. 
^^2 Ibid., 9: 477. 
S3 Ibid., 9 : 371. 
•■■* Draper manuscripts, 58 J 2. 



